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AMERICAN PAINTERS-JAMES H. BEARD. 




The Mourners. — From a Painting by J. IT. Beard. 



JAMES H. BEARD, during his later years, has made the 
painting of domestic animals his particular study, and in that 
specialty has no competitor in the field of American Art. He 
was born at Buffalo, in 1814, and, while still an infant, his parents 
removed to Painesville, in northern Ohio, which was then known 
as the " Far West," and was an almost unbroken wilderness. 



When in his twelfth year his father died, leaving his mother 
with five small children to support, of which he was the eldest, 
and his brother William, who is now an artist well known to 
fame, the youngest and a mere infant. James remained at home 
until his seventeenth year, and in the meantime had given some 
attention to Art. His ambition to become an artist was stimu- 
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lated by the arrival at Painesville of a travelling portrait-painter, 
and with limited means and still more limited knowledge of 
Art, he began his career by taking the likenesses of such of the 
villagers as he could secure as sitters. His professional com- 



petitor charged from ten to fifteen dollars for a head, and painted 
nearly all of the people of consequence in the town. Young 
Beard, however, by grading his prices to a more popular stand- 
ard, which was from three to five dollars a head, secured enough 




The Gossips. — From a Painting by J. H. Beard. 



customers to keep himself busy. In relating his early experience, 
Mr. Beard says his pictures were " strong likenesses, but not par- 
ticularly flattering." As he gained experience, he advanced his 
prices until finally he charged fifteen dollars a head. For the 
latter price he painted a hand in the picture. This hand was 



always shown hanging over the back of a chair and grasping a 
book, with the title " Watts's Hymns " inscribed in yellow letters 
upon its cover. 

After his seventeenth birthday, young Beard packed up his pa- 
lette, colours, and maulstick, and what little other personal property 
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he was possessed of, and set out to seek his fortune. He first went 
to Pittsburg, but soon discovered that Art was not appreciated in 
that neighbourhood, and, leaving there, he went, or rather worked 
his passage to Cincinnati. For the succeeding two or three years 
he found no employment for his art, and worked his way from place 
to place on the Ohio River. Somewhere about the year 1835 he 
returned to Cincinnati, "desperate," he says, "but determined to 
find some kind of work." In one of his rambles he passed a chair- 
maker's shop, and, going back, asked for a job of chair-painting. 
He asked for that kind of work, as he considered it in his line. He 
felt that, although he was a poor portrait-painter, he might make a 
fair chair-painter. On asking for work, the " boss " said he wanted 
" a grounder," and questioned young Baird in regard to his experi- 
ence. He answered, although " a grounder " was Greek to him, 
that he was fully competent, and was engaged on trial, to begin as 
"a grounder" the next morning. His first business now was to 
find out the rudiments of his new profession, and by actual obser- 
vation. To do this, he at once took a seat in the shop, and closely 
watched the " grounder "as he worked, and by night had mastered 
the theory of the work. When he went to his boarding-house, 
however, he says, to perfect himself in the practice of swinging the 
brush, he secured an old duster, and went to work at a chair. His 
room-mate thought he was crazy, but he persevered, and in a few 
hours made up his mind that he had at least learned the rudiments 
of the trade. The next morning young Beard went to the shop, 
and astonished his boss by the speed with which he worked. He 
remained in this shop several months, and earned a dollar and a 
half a day, which was good pay for the time. He was very eco- 
nomical, and with his savings bought a new set of artists' materials, 
new clothing, and, what was his chief pride at the time, a new cloth 
cloak with a velvet collar. 

With this outfit he returned to Pittsburg, and thence went to 
Louisville. About this time he again packed up his paint-box 
and went to New Orleans, but soon returned to Cincinnati, where 
he married and settled, with the intention of making it his per- 
manent home. He had now acquired considerable fame as an 
artist, and numbered among his friends many of the first men of 
the South and West. He painted portraits of Generals Harrison 
and Taylor, Henry Clay, and others. In 1846 Mr. Beard came to 
New York, and was one of the originators of the Century Club, 
which was formed about that time. He brought with him from 
the West his famous picture entitled " The North Carolina Emi- 
grants." It was exhibited in the National Academy of Design 
in that year, and purchased by Mr. George W. Austin for $750. 



This is said to have been the largest price ever paid for an Ameri- 
can picture up to that time. Mr. Beard claimed Cincinnati as his 
home during his entire stay in New York, and was ineligible to an 
election as an Academician of the National Academy of Design ; 
but the members of the institution, in recognition of his merit, con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree in 1848. Shortly after this 
he again returned to Cincinnati. In 1867 he painted his great por- 
trait-picture of men and animals, which is known as the " Alexan- 
der Stock-Farm." His first dog-picture, in which specialty he has 
acquired so much fame during recent years, was entitled " The 
Poor Relations," and was sold to the Western Art Union. It was 
a great success. Mr. Beard settled permanently in New York in 
1870, and was elected an Academician of the National Academy 
of Design in 1872. In his pictures of dogs he generally invests 
them with a humorous feeling which never fails to suggest amoral, 
or, perhaps, a satire on the frailties or vanities of human nature. 
Among his recent pictures of this class are ' A Peep at Growing 
Danger,' exhibited in the Academy in 1871 ; 'The Widow,' show- 
ing a black-and-tan dog in widow's weeds, exhibited in 1873 » an d 
1 The Mutual Friend,' and 'The Parson's Pets,' in the last exhibi- 
tion. " Out all Night " is a well known picture, which has been 
engraved in London. 

We engrave two of Mr. Beard's recent pictures, which illustrate 
the humorous as well as a serious expression of his fancy. The 
latter composition is intended to represent the grief of friends at 
the death of a boy, but the mourners are pet dogs, instead of hu- 
man beings. The dogs — a saucy-looking black-and-tan, a grey- 
hound, and a King Charles spaniel, are grouped in front of a por- 
trait, and if in action they do not express grief it must be admitted 
that the various characteristics of these graceful animals have been 
faithfully portrayed. The puppy introduced in the foreground is 
too young to mourn, and is sleeping, as babes do at funerals. 

The pendant is intended to illustrate the humorous story of gos- 
siping neighbours. An old cat, surrounded by a lively young family 
of kittens, appears comfortably curled up on a cushion, and is re- 
ceiving a morning visit from a neighbour, who is earnestly retailing 
the fashionable gossip from the families around. The kittens are 
apparently suspicious of their mother's visitor, and have assumed 
various attitudes indicating distrust, and are ready to scamper at 
the first show of temper on the part of either of the old ladies. 

The engraver has fully maintained the spirit of the original 
paintings in these reproductions, and from them an excellent idea 
of Mr. Beard's expressive drawing and nice sense of humour may 
be obtained. 



BACK FROM MARSTON MOOR. 



H. Wai.lis, Painter. >- 

THIS picture represents an assumed passage from the history 
of the Civil War. The battle of Marston Moor, Yorkshire, 
fought on July 2nd, 1644, helped to decide the fate of Charles I., 
which culminated in that fought at Naseby in the year following. 
As we read the composition it shows one of Cromwell's troopers, 
probably one of his famous Ironsides, returning wounded to his 
native village, after the former engagement, so disastrous to the 
cause of the Royalist party. Seated in front of a picturesque 
cottage is the soldier's father, and probably a sister, for she 
appears too young to be his mother ; both are of the true Puritan 
type, as regards costume. The sound of the horseman's feet 
stopping at the gate has withdrawn the elderly man's attention 
from the book he is reading, and he looks eagerly at the rider 
to ascertain who he may be. The female at his side does the 
same, but lays her hand gently on that of her companion, as if 
she half recognised the new comer and his condition, and 
would allay the excitement the old man might feel. The dog, 
however, true to the instinct of the animal, has no share in the 
doubt, but rushes forward to give the warrior a warm welcome, 
while the face of the girl peeping out of the casement-window 
has an expression of pleasure which shows but little uncertainty 



W. Ridgway, Engraver. 



on her part. In the background are some of the villagers 
rushing across the farmyard, either to greet an old companion, or 
to hear news of the war ; perhaps both. 

As an illustration of the story of the period this picture merits 
attention, the subject itself being most pleasing ; but the manner 
in which it is placed on the canvas would in itself find admirers 
altogether independent of the theme. The expression given to 
the two principal figures is forcibly suggestive of the feelings by 
which they are suddenly absorbed ; and this is unmistakably 
manifested also in the attitude of the man and the action of his 
companion. The faces of the two are well-studied, and 
beautifully painted, while the trooper's horse looks over the 
gate, and seems as if it were neighing a recognition of some 
old friends. That pretty rustic cottage, with its surroundings 
of every kind, and its grave inmates, indicates a .condition 
of social and mental quietude contrasting strongly with the 
appearance of the soldier fresh from the scenes of warfare and 
death. 

The picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1859, but 
was unfavourably hung among the water-colour paintings and 
the miniatures. 



